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also seeking after a self-realization which will last beyond
the grave and which will bear his message to generations
still to come.
Paderewski had often been asked to give lessons. Besides
his few regular pupils of former years, the American
composer, Ernest Schelling, the pianist Harold Bauer, or
the Polish composer Stojowski, he would occasionally give a
lesson to a friend or to someone who had been recommended
to him. But after Strassburg and his success as a virtuoso
he had never had a group of pupils with whom he worked
year after year ; in whose careers he had a personal interest;
whom he coached in those ideas and methods which were
responsible for his own success: pupils, in short, he intended
to be the real heirs of his art. Almost ten years after the war
and at the age of nearly seventy he found himself for the
first time confronted with such teaching as a reality \vith all
its excitement and all its importance. On several occasions
after the war he had come across young Polish pianists who
had impressed him sufficiently to evoke in him the desire
to make them his pupils. That desire was fulfilled in a
group of five youngish men. Occasionally they were joined
by one or two pianists, but primarily those five were
selected to become the legitimate heirs of Paderewski's
musical method. They were men of varied abilities and
varying ages; at first there was no clear-cut plan or
time limit. Soon, however, the indeterminate beginnings
developed into regular work, which was to continue for a
number of years. Not all the pupils were able to afford a
long period of further education without the means of
earning their living, and Paderewski decided to help two
of them so long as they remained under his tuition. It
went without saying that all of them must be Polish.
During the months in which the lessons took place, that is
to say, between June and the late autumn, when for
Paderewski a fresh concert tour would begin, his pupils
came to live in or near Morges.